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THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 



VI. 



WE have, in previous numbers of this series of articles on the 
Exhibition, given illustrations of objects in silver exhibited 
by the well-known Gorham Company, of Providence and New 
York, but the piece here engraved is the most important of the 



contributions to the silver exhibit made by this company. It is an 
elaborate and well-conceived work of Art, bearing the title of 
' The Century Vase.' It is executed in solid silver of sterling qua- 
lity, and stands four feet two inches in height, with a base of five 




The Gorham ' Century Vase.' 



feet four inches in extent. The design is by Mr. George Wilkin- 
son and Mr. Thomas J. Pairpoint, artists of the company. As 
the vase tells an elaborate story in its unique and effective design, 
we will copy the artists' own description of its different parts, and 
the meaning they are intended to convey. The figures of the Pio- 
neer and Indian on the base represent the first phase of Civilisa- 
tion, with groups of fruit, flowers, and cereals, the natural pro- 
ducts of the soil ; the slab of polished granite upon which the 
pedestal rests signifies the union and solidity of the Government 
on which rest the thirty-eight States ; the band of stars around 
the pedestal above the base, thirty-eight encircling the piece, thir- 



teen in front, represents the present and original number of States in 
the Union ; the group of figures on the left of the vase represents 
the Genius of War, with the torch in her right hand, while the left 
grasps the chain holding the " dogs of war " in check. A shell 
has shattered the tree, and a broken caisson-wheel is half buried 
in the ddbris on the battle-ground. The group on the right is a 
Lion led by little children, musical instruments and flowers strewn 
on the ground, all denoting perfect peace and security ; the me- 
dallion in front represents the Angel of Fame, holding in one 
hand the palm-branch and laurel-wreath, and in the other a 
wreath of immortelles and a portrait of Washington ; the medal- 
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lion on the opposite side, not shown in the engraving, is the Ge- 
nius of Philosophy and Diplomacy, with one hand resting on the 
Printing-Press and with the other holding a portrait of Franklin ;• 
on each side of the plinth is a head of the Bison, the King of the 
Prairie. Having now passed the Revolution and witnessed the 
restoration of peace, the nation commences its growth, and, hence, 
from the plinth the vase rises. The front panel of the vase repre- 
sents Genius, ready to inscribe on the tablet the progress made in 
Literature, Science, Music, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture ; 
on the reverse panel Genius is ready to record the advancement in 
Commerce, Mining, and Manufactures ; the figures crowning the 



vase denote Europe, Asia, and Africa, bringing their contribu- 
tions to the Exhibition, while the central figure, America, is invi- 
ting and welcoming all nations to unite with her in celebrating 
the triumph of her Centennial. The work, as a whole, is ingenious, 
well conceived, and does no little credit to American Art, while, 
being executed in solid silver, the great cost bears additional 
witness to the zeal of the Gorham Company in their branch of 
artistic labour. 

Messrs. Collinson and Lock have long held foremost rank 
among the best upholsterers and cabinet-makers of London. 
They have sent several articles to the Exhibition, two of which we 





Cabinet-ware, by Messrs. Collinson and Lock, of London, 



engrave. They are of high merit in design, and certainly in 
manufacture, for it is the especial study of this firm to combine 
durability with elegance. The larger cabinet is of satin-wood, 
inlaid with ivory and various woods ; the other is an angle cabinet, 
of plain red walnut-wood, the panels of the doors being painted 
in decorative figures. Both of these productions are original in 
composition, arrangement, and finish ; they cannot be said to be- 
long to any "style," and are in no way borrowed from a past, 
although thoroughly of the old English in manner. It is a style 
that Messrs. Collinson and Lock have in a great measure made 
their own, and which, more or less, characterises all the issues of 
the establishment. 

We engrave a buffet in the Spanish department, which is re- 
markable for the richness of its carved work, and general elegance 



of design. It is of light oak, and massive in appearance. The 
doors are ornamented with medallions of fruits, grouped with mu- 
sical instruments, and emblems of the harvest-field. The top has 
sporting-scenes, groups of dead game, and an oval medallion of 
the bust of a hunter; and the whole is surmounted with a cat, a 
vase of fruit, and pomegranates scattered promiscuously over the 
sloping cornice. The carvings are all in high-relief, and in every 
instance are appropriately and artistically executed. It is an elabo- 
rate and striking object. The height is about ten feet, and every 
part is wrought from the solid wood. 

The sword and vases before the buffet are of the famous 
Damascene-ware, and are rare specimens of the art ; they are 
elaborately etched, and richly inlaid with gold and silver. The 
blade of the sword is of Damask-steel and is inlaid with the 
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Spanish Buffet, and Damascene-ware. 



precious metals in corresponding style with the scabbard. The I is valued at eighteen hundred dollars, gold. The sword is offered 
largest vase is the finest example of the art in the Exhibition, and i for five hundred and sixty dollars. 
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Selections from the Japanese Exhibit. 



The striking features of Japanese Art are shown at the Philadel- 
phia Exposition in a great variety of forms of beautiful and careful 
workmanship. But, various as they are, they can be referred to a 
few representative examples, that give a sufficient general idea of 

91 



the scope of Japanese mind in this direction. Our artist has 
grouped some characteristic forms that illustrate this very happily. 
The bronze vase in the centre, though not one of the largest, is 
one of the most unique and noticeable in the Exposition, the body 
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of the colour being 
warmed with gold and 
silver relief. The up- 
per and lower borders 
of the pediment are 
chased with flowers, 
leaves, and sheaves of 
grain, executed with 
laborious delicacy ; and 
the centre represents 
a balcony-scene, with 
male and female fig- 
ures. It is in the body 
of the vase, however, 
that we find the most 
suggestive work, as ty- 
pical of the ethical as 
well as aesthetic ele- 
ment. 

The story of the vase 
seems to be an old 
Japanese romance, as 
related in the scroll 
that describes it : Mor- 
gaka, a soldier, is doing 
penance under a water- 
fall in winter, suffering 
remorse for the murder 
of his paramour, who 
vindicated her honour 
and that of her hus- 
band, by taking his 
place and dressing in 
his clothes on the night 
of the murder. Af- 
ter sufficient suffering, 
messengers of Fudo, a 
Buddhist divinity, bring 
him pardon, and the re- 
pentant murderer re- 
tires to a monastery, 
where he becomes 
a holy and learned 
bonze. 

The vase be- 
longs to the i 2th 
century, which 
seems to have been 
the culminating 
age in Japanese 
bronze-work. The 
sentiment of the 
story is brought 
out with much de- 
licacy and truth of 
expression. It is, 
however, in the 
imitation of natu- 
ral forms that the 
vase, as is com- 
mon in the Art of 
Japan, is most ad- 
mirable. This is 
particularly evi- 
dent in the han- 
dles, which are cu- 
rious and graceful 
tangles of birds, 
vines, and flowers. 

The cabinet- 
piece, though ela- 
borately and care- 
fully finished, and 
a very beautiful 
specimen of its 




American CiU-^lass. 



kind, is but one of 
many similar exhibits. 
It may be briefly de- 
scribed as being ela- 
borately inlaid with po- 
lished woods and fia- 
ftier-machewoxY. The 
ornamentation is in 
heavy gold -relief, re- 
presenting trees in full 
foliage, flying cranes, 
and flower - groups. 
The objects in the fore- 
ground of the illustra- 
tion show us a piece of 
porcelain, of straw-col- 
oured diaper-work on 
an azure ground ; and 
two more bronzes, an 
oblong basin and 
an exquisitely graceful 
basket. Both of these 
are artistically chased. 
As is general in all the 
bronze and cabinet- 
work of Japan, methods 
of expression by which 
we principally know 
the Art of Eastern 
Asia, the supreme ex- 
cellence is found in 
workmanship, rather 
than in conception — in 
representing the lower 
and inanimate forms of 
Nature, rather than the 
passions and aspira- 
tions of man. This is 
forcibly illustrated in 
the vase. In the feel- 
ing for graceful form 
and curve, so stri- 
king in Japanese 
Art, the objects re- 
presented in the 
engraving are re- 
markable, even 
among the great 
variety of similar 
objects at the Ex- 
position. 

As specimens ot 
American crystal 
glass we engrave 
two tastefully-or- 
namented groups 
intended for the 
dining -table or 
sideboard, exhi- 
bited by Reed and 
Barton, of New 
York. 

No. i is a wine- 
set in an electro- 
plated stand ju- 
diciously gilded at 
the base. The bot- 
tles are of crystal 
glass, and the etch- 
ing, of birds, water- 
plants, and flow- 
ers, is delicately 
wrought. No. 2 
is a lemonade or 
claret set. The 
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glass is very clear and thin, and the design of humming-birds 
and flowers, with which the several pieces are decorated, is superbly 
executed. The pitcher has an electro-plated hinged cover, and 
the waiter upon which the group rests is also silver-plated. 



Both sets are on exhibition in the show-cases of Messrs. Reed 
and Barton, of New York, and Taunton, Massachusetts. 

Messrs. Steel and Garland, of Sheffield, are British contributors 
of stoves and grates. We engrave two of their many excellent 




Grate and Fireplace, by Messrs. Steel and Garland, of England. 



grates and fire-pieces. They are composed of judiciously mingled 
bright and burnished steel with ormolu enrichments. 

In few things has Art-taste made such marked advance as in our 



grates, fire and mantel pieces. It is recognized that the grate, 
with its glowing blaze, is, in winter-season, the centre of attrac- 
tion in the sitting-room, while, at all seasons, the mantel is an im- 




Grate and Fireplace, by Messrs. Steel and Garland, of England. 



portant feature of the apartment, one that admits of the display 
of. ingenious fancy, and is susceptible of great variety in form and 
ornamentation. In the fireplace tiles are now used extensively, 



and we know of no objects so well calculated to give a brilliancy, 
and even fascination ; but next to these is burnished steel, with 
suitable enrichments. ' 
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We print on this page some excellent examples of tiles manu- 
factured and exhibited by Messrs. Brown-Westhead and Co., of 
Staffordshire, England. They are chiefly those that are rare and 



valuable specimens of Art, used chiefly for flower-boxes, chimney- 
pieces, &c. As will be seen, they are admirably drawn, very 
beautiful as compositions— efforts, indeed, of true Art by accom- 
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TV/^j", exhibited by Messrs. Brown- West head and Co., of Staffordshire. 



plished artists. They cannot fail to be appreciated by all lovers 
of the pure and beautiful in Art. Tiles are much more freely used 
in England than with us, and often, we think, to great advantage. 
Of the church furniture contributed to the Exhibition we en- 
grave a bronze basin intended as a receiver for the alms after the 
gatherers have taken up the collection during church services, 



selected from the cases of Messrs. J. and R. Lamb, of New York. 
The centre medallion represents our Lord seated, and surrounded 
by a halo, containing the legend " Gloria in excelsis Deo " in rays 
of light forming the background. On the quarterings of the out- 
side rim are four medallions containing figures of the Evangelists, 
after the famous designs by Wilhelm von Kaulbach, and the inter- 
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mediate spaces are filled with the sentence " Which love ye have 
showed for his name's sake." The basin is finished in a rich style 



of judicious polishing and chasing, and forms a very elegant object 
for the chancel-table. 




Alms-basin, by Messrs. J. and R. Lamb, New York. 



This series of illustrations is now drawing towards a close. The 
display at the Exhibition is so vast, that, even in the comparatively 
limited sphere of Art, we have been-enabled to do no more than 
represent nationalities and branches of Art ; but within this limit 



we believe that the visitor to the Exhibition will be enabled to study, 
more carefully than at the time of his visit, many Art-forms, while 
all will find, in the various delineations, an instructive record of the 
greatest exhibit of Art-industry the world has ever seen. 



WITH FRERE AND HIS CONFRERES. 




N the department of Seine-et-Oise, not more than 
a score of miles from Paris, nestling close under 
a hill that is crowned by the old Chateau de 
Montmorency, lies the quiet little town of 
Ecouen, the centre of the school of Art led 
by Edouard Frere. It is a very unpretending 
sort of a town, with narrow, quiet streets, that 
seem to have been laid out without any definite idea, with green 
lanes leading into wide meadows, and on the hill behind the town 
is a forest of venerable trees, many of which were badly used by 
the Prussians during the late war, who lopped off branches for 
firewood, and thought much more of present needs than of pic- 
turesque effect. The chateau, now a school for the daughters 
of the Legion of Honour, is a grey old building, with high extin- 
guisher capped towers, lofty windows, and with no end of carving 
in wood and stone. The church is a sixteenth-century structure, 
disfigured by nineteenth -century whitewash on its interior walls, 
but having some good old glass in its windows, and a combined 
aroma of incense and antiquity about its nave and aisles. Forest, 
lanes, chateau, and church, have all had their influence on the 



Ecouen school, and one who has studied the works of Frere and 
his pupils sees them as familiar objects. 

It was on a bright March morning, the air full of the year's new 
life, full of sunshine and the perfume of violets, that Henry Bacon 
and I trudged across the country from the railway-station, through 
the aristocratic purlieus of Villers le Bel, and up the hill that must 
be passed over to reach Ecouen. At the top of the hill we met 
" Champney," who had come out to greet us. I mention both these 
names, because no two American artists have made Ecouen more 
familiar to Americans than they, who have lived in and loved 
the town, and who have been most successful pupils at the feet of 
the master, Frere. Down the hill we went, through a lane where vio- 
lets and primroses nodded to each other from side to side, to the 
little villa Millefleurs, the home of our own " Champ," whose name is 
so well known in America, not alone for his illustrations of the " Great 
South," but for scores of charming pictures of French domestic life. 
Here were a warm welcome and a warm breakfast, and a chat on Art. 
But so enthusiastic is "Champ" about his old master, Edouard 
Frere, that he hurries us away to the great man's house and studio. 

Edouard Frere, whose influence has been very great on a 



